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CITIZENS’ DAY — RICHMOND 


Recognition of the fundamental importance of citizen interest in libraries has 
led to a decision on the part of the A. L. A. Program Committee to devote an entire 
day of the Richmond Conference to trustees and citizens. Wednesday, May 13, has 
been, chosen as Citizens’ Day. The decision was made on the recommendation of the 
President and the Policy Committee of the Southeastern Library Association. 


A general session in the morning will strike the keynote of the day, with speeches 
picturing modern library service and outlining objectives for state and national pro- 
grams and plans. A Friends of the Library Luncheon, with talks by citizens of 
national standing, will follow. This has become a feature of recent conferences and 
naturally belongs to Citizens’ Day. Guests of honor will be library donors, A. L. A. 
sustaining members, and distinguished authors. For the afternoon, a discussion 
meeting for citizens, for which the suggested theme is “What Citizens Can Do in 
Their Own States and Cities,” is planned. 


A special registration and consultation desk for citizens and trustees will make 
contacts between citizens easy, while special hospitality committees will see that their 
stay in Richmond is an interesting one. 


—BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY, 1936 
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‘ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Some quotations from an address of Mr. M. S. Dudgeon before a meeting of the 
American Interprofessional Institute of Milwaukee: 
“The public library has ceased to be a luxury; it has become a necessity and 


qualifies as a public utility. 


“We are in an age of new knowledge, new ideas and ideals, the age of the 
printed page, an era of reading and of increasing leisure. Leisure has brought an 
increasing use of the very best books upon all sorts of matters of public concern 


and cultural interest. 


“In recent years we have tripled the number of volumes at the library and in 
circulation. The library supplies a commodity of public consequence and concern 
and gives the public adequate service at a reasonable charge.” 


Algoma. Mrs. Dorothy Ackerman, who 
was a student last summer at the Wis- 
consin Library School has been conduct- 
ing a Book Review column in the Algoma 
Record-Herald. Frequently the review is 
limited to one book; occasionally it is of 
the library magazines, or of some other 
feature of library service. 


Amherst. Miss Minnie Gasmann and 
Miss Winifred Harvey appeared before 
the County Board in November in favor 
of a resolution to appropriate $400 for 
the county library. The resolution was 
adopted. 

An annual library supper brought in a 
nice sum for purchose of new books for 
the public library. Additional donations 
of $10 from the Woman’s Club, and $5 
from the Auxiliary and Father Krembs 
were also indicative of the interest in the 
library’s growing service. 


Appleton. The library underwent al- 
terations during the early winter. A part 
of the time the library has been obliged 
to close, but with only 19 open days in 
November there were still 11,622 books 
circulated. 

The library has been completely re- 
wired. In addition to repainting of walls, 
and refinishing of woodwork, there are 
additional reading tables, and the install- 
ation of two lighted display cases. These 
are placed on opposite sides of the loan 
desk, this latter being moved to the lobby. 


Arcadia. With the observation of the 
Carnegie anniversary, interesting histor- 
ical material on the local library was giv- 
en in outline, which is taken from the 
Arcadia Leader. 


The History of Our Library 

March, 1899. At the request of the 
Business Men’s Association, the village 
board appointed the first library board: 
C. W. Lubs, Mabel Simpson, F. C. Rich- 
mond, Rev. J. B. Hauck, Gertrude Rich- 
mond, Mrs. J. C. Gaveney, Mrs. W. P. 
Massuere, W. C. Kindschy, and Dr. 
Hoeschler. 

July 11, 1899. The board was organ- 
ized with the help of F. A. Hutchins, 
Cornelia Marvin and Lutie Sterns of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. Rules 
were drawn up and officers chosen. The 
first president was C. W. Lubs, first sec- 
retary was F. C. Richmond. Eunice Owen 
acted as the first librarian. The nucleus 
of the library was a collection of about 
100 books given by Sen. Withee of La 
Crosse. 

November 25th, 1899. Library was op- 
ened for distribution of books. 

March 14, 1905. Letter received from 
Mr. Carnegie offering to build a library 
building for $5,000 if the village prom- 
ised to give $500 annually for its main- 
tenance. 

March 29th, 1905. Village board ac- 
cepted the gift on behalf of the village. 

May 25th, 1905. Village board decided 
to pay no more than $500 for a site. The 
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present site was bought from Halvor 
Moen for $400. The library board at this 
time consisted of Emil Maurer, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. J. Proctor, F. C. Richmond, 
Mrs. J. A. Palmer, W. C. Kindschy, Lydia 
Senty, Rev. J. B. Hauck, R. C. Turner, 
and Mrs. J. C. Gaveney. 

March 29th, 1906. Contract awarded 
to Chas. Sweet for $4679; D. A. Meyer of 
St. Paul was the architect. Rev. Hauck 
was appointed building superintendent, 
assisted by a committee composed of Emil 
Maurer, R. C. Richmond and Mrs. 
Proctor. 

November 1, 1906. The building was 
opened for use. 

July 1, 1907. Library board was re- 
duced to six appointive members. 

November, 1934. Appropriation in- 
creased to $1000 and library opened for 
four days of service each week. 


Argyle. The librarian reports through 
the Argyle Atlas the receipt of additions 
for the International Mind Alcove, other 
new books added to the library, and also 
out of town visitors who came to the 
library. 


Ashland. One of the features of No- 
vember was the annual library tea given 
at the hospitable home of Mrs. Bardon. 
This is always in charge of the library 
committee of the Monday Club. 

For several years the committee’s in- 
terest has centered on something for the 
children’s room. The beautiful Holy Grail 
frieze in oil, copied from the Abbey frieze 
in the Boston library has been their larg- 
est gift. It was added to from year to 
year for five years. Among other gifts 
have been a display rack, and a modern 
loan desk for the children’s room. 


Bailey’s Harbor. Money has been left 
by the late Mr. McCardle for a library 
which is to be in the town hall for which 
also Mr. McCardle provided. 


Baraboo. The library observed the 
400th anniversary of the printing of the 
Bible in English, and had an interesting 
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exhibit of old and rare Bibles. Clergy- 
men cooperated in the exhibit which re- 
sulted in a very unusual display. The 
Taylor book store followed this exhibit 
with a display of modern Bibles. 


Bayfield. Russell D. Sharratt, member 
of Northland College graduating class of 
1925, has accepted the position as libra- 
rian of the local library. 


Belleville. Ruth Flueckinger, who was 
assistant librarian during her high school 
years, was appointed co-librarian at the 
M. H. College, Plymouth. 


Black Earth. A public library has been 
established at Black Earth. This has 
been a major project of a committee from 
the P. T. A. with Mrs. A. W. Pickering 
as chairman. The council has voted $150; 
Mr. Carroll Mickelson is librarian, as- 
sisted on certain days of opening by Miss 
MacKenzie who formerly was custodian 
of the traveling library. 


Brooklyn. Reports that the library has 
828 volumes in addition to books from the 
Traveling Library Dept. 


Chippewa Falls. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the library board 
and staff: 

WHEREAS, the library board and staff 
of Chippewa Falls have lost a valuable 
member and counselor in the recent death 
of Mr. Spencer H. Cooley, and 

WHEREAS, an honest recognition of ser- 
vices, faithfully and efficiently rendered, 
may give comfort to the bereaved family 
and encouragement to others to follow 
so worthy an example, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that we, the 
members of said library board and staff, 
record our sincere and heartfelt appre- 
ciation of the sterling character, the 
kindly disposition, the quiet dignity, the 
public-spirited service and wise counsel 
of our late colleague and adviser, Mr. 
Cooley. Memories of his friendliness to 
all, his tactful way of doing things, the 
nobility and unselfishness of his whole 
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life in our midst, the wholesome example 
of a true Christian gentleman, these 
memories will strengthen us in the work 
to which he gave so freely of his time and 
energy, and 

Be it further Resolved, that a copy of 
these resolutions be spread upon our rec- 
ords, that a copy be sent to the bereaved 
family, and that the Chippewa Herald- 
Telegram be given a copy for publication, 
that a copy also be sent to the Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion for their records. 

The library has placed in circulation 
recently 16 interesting and attractive 
books, the gift of “A Graduate from 
Yale” who prefers to remain anonymous. 


Clear Lake. The library celebrated in 
November its first anniversary. A year 
previous, it was started with a donation 
of 100 books, with 160 from the Travel- 
ing Library Dept. Because of the sup- 
port of the Woman’s Club and library- 
minded people of the community, it now 
has 800 books. 

One noon hour during the week, Mrs. 
Grunk, the librarian, opens the library 
especially for the country children who 
ride in the vans. During the year about 
300 readers’ cards were issued. 


Clintonville. The city council increased 
the budget from $2000 to $2500. In pre- 
paring arguments for an increase, Miss 
Starstead brought before the library 
board the A. L. A. standards, and also 
sent a copy to the city clerk. 


Cumberland. Mrs. Poukey gives news- 
paper publicity to the books received 
from the Traveling Library Dept., those 
of the Junior Literary Guild and other 
additions to the library’s growing col- 
lection. 


Edgerton. Tribute to Andrew Carne- 
gie whose generosity in 1905 made possi- 
ble the present library, recalls the history 
of the local library. It was “69 years ago 
in a small barren white frame building 
in Edgerton, the citizens attending the 
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annual school meeting voted that $50 of 
the teacher’s Wage Fund be appropri- 
ated toward a district library, and Ed- 
gerton’s first library had its inception.” 
It was in 1900 that for the first time the 
library came under the common council, 
with the aid also given by the women’s 
clubs. In 1907 the present library was 
completed and opened for the use of the 
public. 

During its existence the library has 
circulated nearly 1,000,000 books. The 
325 volumes which made up the collection 
in 1885 have grown to 11,924. In 1934, 
there were 43,410 volumes circulated. 


Fond du Lac. During the fall in ob- 
servance of the 400th anniversary of the 
printing of the first English Bible, the 
library displayed Bibles in Hebrew, Yid- 
dish, and a New Testament in Greek. 
There was also a facsimile of a page from 
the Coverdale Bible. 

Miss Dodd told a series of Mark Twain 
stories to children throughout the grades, 
during the early winter. 


Fort Atkinson. Space does not allow us 
to reprint all of the splendid tribute paid 
to Mrs. Short when she resigned as 
librarian. 

“Under her guidance the Dwight Fos- 
ter Public Library has become recognized 
as a model for a city the size of Fort 
Atkinson. 


“On July 1, 1920, when Mrs. Short took 
over the management of the library 
routine, 5,710 volumes graced the shelves. 
The book circulation that year was 
88,377. In 1934 the number of books had 
been increased to 18,671 and the circula- 
tion had soared to 89,909, a boost of 134 
per cent. 

“In the space of this period the popu- 
lation of the city had grown but 18 per 
cent. In 1920 the library had 6 books per 
family and in 1934 the figure had been 
raised to 16. Circulation of books per 
family was 39 in 1920 and 78 in 1934. 
Overhead costs were scaled down from 
10.2c to 8.9c per volume.” 
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Gillett. One of the meetings of the 
Woman’s Club in the late fall was de- 
voted to the subject of the local library. 
Mrs. Frank Garrison, librarian, gave the 
paper of the afternoon on the subject. 


Green Bay. With an increase of $1900 
in the library’s budget, there is made 
possible partial restoration of salary cuts 
as well as some restoration to book and 
repair funds. 


Janesville. As a vacation reading proj- 
ect in the juvenile department of the 
Janesville Public Library a Clock Club 
was organized, based on the idea in the 
Wilson Bulletin May 1932. This proved 
very popular with the thirty enthusiastic 
members. That it was successful was 
shown by the 1,834 increase in book cir- 
culation over the three months’ vacation 
period of last year. 

The boys and girls enjoyed it so much 
that when vacation was over they asked 
for another club to continue during the 
school year. To meet this request the 
Reading for Fun Club was organized and 
continued through Good Book Week. 

During the fall a map, showing all the 
public library borrowers, was placed on 
display at the library. Measuring five 
and one-half by three and one-half feet 
in size, the map showed the entire city 
of Janesville, showing the number of bor- 
rowers. 

For each adult of the 9,120 total, a red 
headed pin was inserted in the map at 
the location of his residence. Green pins 
were used for the children, of whom there 
were 2,288. This total of 11,408 borrow 
some 240,423 books annually for their 
reading pastime. 

Members of the library staff worked 
on the construction of the map. Small 
wooden schools were made and put on the 
sites of the large city buildings. To make 
the 11,408 markers used, common pins 
were dipped in colored wax. In one place, 
65 pins are put in a space not an inch 
square. Patrons of the library could find 
a pin for themselves put at the spot 
where their homes are located in the city. 
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Kaukauna. A book committee was ap- 
pointed by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club to select some books for 
the public library, for which the club do- 
nated $15. The books will have a special 
bookplate of the club. 

The Cap and Bells Club of the local 
high reports through their adviser the 
cooperation they are receiving from the 
public library, books having been ordered 
for their use by the librarian so that they 
may carry on reading and assignments 
in connection with their work. 

H. M. Culbertson of Medina, has pre- 
sented the library with three valuable 
historical items. One is a copy of the 
Cedar Point treaty made in 1836 between 
the Menomonie Indians and Governor 
Henry Dodge of the territory of Wiscon- 
sin and commissioner on the part of the 
U. S. A second item is a copy of the let- 
ter from W. H. Howes, first assistant 
postmaster general, regarding the date 
of the establishment of the post office at 
Grand Cakalin, Brown County, Michigan 
territory, 1831. This county was a part 
of Wisconsin territory when it was estab- 
lished in 1836, and the post office was 
discontinued 3 years later. 

The third item is a newspaper clipping 
telling of the early plans (1829) for the 
improvement of the Fox-Wisconsin riv- 
ers which had for its object connecting 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. 

The American Legion has presented 
the library with historical material 
through the veterans’ graves registra- 
tion project. 

Miss Happer said that the books do- 
nated to the library during the November 
book drive represented a value of about 
$150. 

Miss Happer’s address before the Ro- 
tary Club, on the “Library as a Business 
Institution” was published in the Kau- 
kauna Times. 


Kenosha. The interest of two boys in 
the prehistoric days of the earth has re- 
sulted in their informing themselves 
from library books and other sources, and 
in setting up in the Little Theatre of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library, what seems a 
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very authentic scene on the earth in the 
Triassic period. 

Miss Frantz was made chairman of the 
Small Libraries Section of the A. L. A. 
at its Denver meeting. 


Kiel. An account of the 10-year old 
library service was made an opportunity 
to ask for the community’s cooperation. 

“Nineteen Twenty-five marked the op- 
ening of a new civic enterprise for Kiel, 
a public library. 

“This original library was located in 
the Stewart Lindsay Pharmacy, now 
Graef’s Economy Drug Store. The initial 
number of volumes was three hundred. 
The popularity of this little collection 
made the old dwelling inadequate, and 
the first floor of the Arnold building, on 
Fremont street, was utilized. After the 
completion of the new city hall in nine- 
teen twenty-eight the present headquart- 
ers were established.” 


La Crosse. Full time service of the 
library and its branches is practically as- 
sured for 1936, with the vote of the com- 
mon council to add $445.75 to the library 
budget and meet the demands of the 
library board. 


Ledi. In the fall a rummage sale, to- 
gether with a food sale, netted the library 
$152.00. Women’s clubs, city and rural 
were responsible for the successful un- 
dertaking. 


Manitowoc. The Rotary Club invited 
Miss Dunton to address its meeting dur- 
ing Book Week. She gave a comprehen- 
sive review of the work of the local public 
library and its branches, made appropri- 
ate references to Carnegie and Mark 
Twain, and presented in an interesting 
manner the usefulness and benefits of 
public libraries in their respective com- 
munities. 


Medford. “Medford Library Book Re- 
view’ is the heading of a regular feature 
in the Medford Star-News, when a book 
is reviewed each week by Louise Delavan 
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Kevin, and always a book in the library’s 
collection. 


Menasha. Vacancies on the library 
board as a result of the deaths of W. H. 
Miner and Harry DeWolf have been filled 
by the appointments of Edward E. Ruby, 
and Arnim F. Weber. 

A locked case has been installed in the 
directors’ room for valuable and unusual 
books such as those with house-building 
plans, medical dictionaries, books on 
childhood, adolescence, etc. Rare and ex- 
pensive editions will also be taken care 
of here. 

November marked the high peak in 
circulation, when 12,663 books were bor- 
rowed, a daily average of 506. This was 
the greatest month in the history of the 
library. 


Menomonee Falls. Marion K. Waeber 
continues to give interesting reviews of 
books which make them in demand at the 
public library. Recently was presented a 
conversation between what might have 
been a local physician, and one from a 
neighboring large city, which brought out 
the surprising fact that long before the 
city physician could secure the book at 
the larger public library, such a library 
as the one at Menomonee Falls had al- 
ready placed at the disposal of the local 
physician, Fifty Years a Surgeon, by 
Morris. 


Menomonie. The following letter of ap- 
preciation needs no comment. It is copied 
from the Menomonie News of Novem- 
ber 28. 


Here is an appreciation from one of 
the county patrons who writes the library 
in this grateful way, penned in the spirit 
of the season: 

“With Thanksgiving only a few days 
away, I am beginning to count some of 
the many blessings God has given to man- 
kind,” writes Rev. Wendell Bennetts, 
Knapp pastor, “and do you know that the 
first thing I thought of was the library 
at Menomonie? It is one of the outstand- 
ing blessings we can use when needed. It 
is invaluable and how little we appreciate 
it! Just to illustrate: 

“When I want material for historical 
records I get it at the library. If I want 
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a copy of some great speech, I go there, 
and usually, I have to ask for your help, 
for you locate it so easily for me. And 
now I am thinking of that Letter of Abe 
Lincoln to Mrs. Bixby. You had it in al- 
most no time at all, even if it was in the 
basement records. Before getting it, I 
had searched in vain. When I wanted 
books on different countries, for material 
on sermons you have helped me greatly, 
for only a week ago, I wanted material 
on Russia, and you had it, and the latest 
books on Russia. And so it goes, for one 
thing after another. 

“But that is not all, the library gives 
good service, and a special time to teach- 
ers and preachers. It helps a great deal. 
I wish we had a library at Knapp. Even 
our Sunday school library was largely 
due to your help in the set up and ar- 
rangement of it. Too, the invalid man 
across the way tells me almost every 
week, not to forget to get a book for him 
at the city library if I am going over, 
and take a book back for him. 

“When I went to Stout, I used the li- 
brary much, and have found fine and 
courteous service. And I did not want to 
have this Thanksgiving Day go by with- 
out letting you and your helpers feel it’s 
a blessing to all who seek information 
there. I think many times your good work 
goes on without a word of appreciation 
because it’s a part of the duties. But we 
do our duty easier when we know it’s 
appreciated. And like Ben Adhem’s tribe, 
may yours increase too.” 


Merrill. The library was closed for 
two months undergoing repairs. A new 
cork carpet upstairs; the old one taken to 
the children’s room and hall downstairs; 
paint and varnish everywhere; new shelv- 
ing; new floor in the small club room; 
and a general renovating, are the results. 
Another project will provide a new tile 
roof; garage for the librarian’s car and 
some cleaning up outside. 


Milwaukee. Milwaukee - Downer Col- 
lege. The late Alice G. Chapman, of Mil- 
waukee, in her will provided the munifi- 
cent sum of $750,000 for the building and 
maintenance of a library for Milwaukee- 
Downer college which is to bear the Chap- 
man name. The English oak which pan- 
eled one of the rooms in Miss Chapman’s 
home, and the carved teakwood from her 
music room were left for furnishing two 
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rooms in the new library. Miss Chapman 
also left other furnishings and pictures. 


Mondovi. Hon. Dutee A. Whelan, pres- 
ident of the Mondovi library board, has 
prepared a history of the library which 
was printed in the Mondovi Herald-News 
for May 10, 1935. Unfortunately the 
complete article is too long to reprint 
here. 


If we were to give anyone the title of 
founder of the Mondovi library, we would 
have to designate Dr. George Malcolm 
MacGregor, who came here in September 
1894 to head the Mondovi schools. The 
first activity seems to have been the mov- 
ing of a part of the school library down 
town, possibly during the year 1897. Mr. 
James T. Brownlee, the postmaster, gave 
Mr. MacGregor permission to install a 
bookcase in the lobby of the post office, 
and here the books were kept under lock 
and key except for the Saturday hours 
set aside for library. 

The first records of the Mondovi Free 
Public Library show that an organization 
meeting was held on November 19, 1902, 
when Mr. MacGrégor was elected presi- 
dent of the board. Miss Cornelia Marvin 
from the Library Commission assisted in 
the organization of the library in De- 
cember. 

The quarters selected then served as a 
library for Mondovi, with, of course, im- 
provements and additions from time to 
time, until the completion of the present 
library in the city hall in March 1935. 
The minutes of January 22, 1903, record 
the formal opening. 

Donations of books and subscriptions 
of money put the new library under way. 
The first appropriation seems to have 
been $200 voted by the council in Novem- 
ber 1903. In recent years the library has 
received $1,000 annually. 

Following Mr. MacGregor the presi- 
dents of the board have been Rev. Samuel 
M. MacNeill, W. T. Ream, Jacob Canar, 
Paul F. Neverman, Alex Lees, R. F. 
Black, and Mr. Whelan. 

The first secretary was Mrs. Lelia E. 
Southworth who acted until 1909 and who 
served on the board for twenty-two years 
until her death in 1924. Others have been 
Mrs. S. G. Gilman, Mrs. A. D. Alt, Mrs. 
John B. Berg, and Mrs. Luella Lockwood. 

In his article Mr. Whelan records the 
various changes in the membership of 
the board and notes several who gave 
particularly long and interested service. 

The first librarian was Mrs. Charlotte 
Noble MacGregor. Following were Irma 
Hebard in 1904, Nellie Lees in 1905, Mrs. 
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Grace Allen in 1906, Jennie Lovejoy in 
1907, Amy Humphrey in 1910, and Mrs. 
C. C. Snoyenbos in 1911. In January 
1912 Mabel Farrington was appointed 
librarian and held the position continu- 
ously until her death last year. 


Mosinee. The librarian’s report for 
November shows that for 19 days of op- 
ening there were 1,649 books circulated. 
Mosinee has a very active township cir- 
culation including Kronenwetter, Knowl- 
ton, Mosinee, Bergen, having for Novem- 
ber a circulation of 226. 


Mt. Horeb. In the fall the Misses Tena 
Jenson and Edna Nygard presented the 
library with a beautiful quilt, for which 
tickets were sold as a “benefit’ and one 
of which finally drew the quilt. The total 
sum collected was $75.35, which will be 
used in the purchase of books. 


Neenah. In paying tribute to Andrew 
Carnegie, the brief account of the pres- 
ent library is given. It was opened Jan- 
uary 15, 1904. The lot was the gift of 
Mrs. Clark Peters, and the building 
which cost about $35,000, was the result 
of the gift of $12,000 from Mr. Carnegie, 
a large donation from Mrs. Peters, and 
other contributions from Neenah people. 

At the time the present library was 
first opened there were 9,000 books with 
an adult circulation of 1200 a month, and 
the children’s about 1000. At present 
there are approximately 20,000 volumes, 
with an adult circulation averaging over 
6,000 a month; the children’s about 3,000 
a month. 


Neillsville. The children’s room which 
was moved downstairs has proved a great 
success, and it has also facilitated the 
reference work with high school students 
and adults, since the shortened hours for 
the children’s use of the library have 
been put into effect. 


New London. The following historical 
sketch is taken from the New London 
Press-Republican, of November 28: 

“With the observance of the Andrew 
Carnegie Centenary it is interesting to 
trace the events of the year before the 
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construction of the present New London 
public library building. 

In the year 1912 when demands upon 
the public library then in existence and 
with quarters in the city hall became too 
great it was planned to make an improve- 
ment by building an additional room 
there. The city council was prepared to 
make the improvement necessary when 
the library board asked to have the action 
held up until they could determine wheth- 
er or not it would be possible to secure a 
gift from the Carnegie fund. 

The following is quoted from the sou- 
venir program of the dedication exercises 
which were held on May 4 and 5, 1914: 
On March 10 (1918) there was a mass 
meeting at the city hall at which great 
enthusiasm was manifested for a library 
building. On March 18, the council voted 
to devote their $600 (the sum necessary 
for the improvements at the city hall to 
make a place for the increasing library) 
towards the purchase of a site and ap- 
propriated $1200 per year for library 
purposes providing $12,000 could be se- 
cured for the building or $1000 per year 
if only $10,000 could be secured. March 
29, the Carnegie authorities decided that 
$10,000 was the largest amount they 
could appropriate to a city of this size. 
In April the Mayo site was secured and 
in July the plans of Victor Thomas were 
accepted by the library board. They were 
accepted by the Carnegie committee and 
work was begun in September on the 
building which is now complete and to 
be dedicated today. 

In November 4,185 books were circu- 


lated, and another interesting item is 
that 371 pictures were loaned. 


Pardeeville. An Alaskan Indian ex- 
hibit is a recent acquisition at the libra- 
ry. It was sent by Mrs. Helena Cobb 
Gunnison from Seattle. 


Peshtigo. Plans and specifications for 
a new public library and club room have 
been approved by library board and city 
council. The estimated cost is $8,000; 
federal grant funds will be used for the 
building and the city is furnishing ma- 
terial. 


Plymouth. “Because a lack of funds 
makes it impossible for the library to 
own several of the new books which are 
being read and discussed, the magazines 
which contain these stories as serials are 
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being assembled and tied in bundles. 
Thus, all installments of a story may be 
drawn out at one time. These, too, may 
be kept for one week and may be renewed 
for another week.” 

During the week of December 9 the 
members of the community were given 
the privilege of returning books charged 
to them, and long overdue, and of having 
the fines remitted. This pertained to 
books drawn out previous to July 1. 
Books taken out without charging might 
be returned and “no questions asked”; 
and fines also standing against patrons 
were to be discounted on payment, if 
more than 20 cents. 


Princeton. Enthusiastic statements 
from library patrons printed in the 
Princeton Times under the title “They 
Appreciate the Local Library” was a 
unique feature during the winter. A few 
are quoted: 

“Since the library opened a little over 
two and a half years ago, I have read 287 
books so I feel that it has been of great 
value to me.”—Evelyn Lunow. 

“I think that having a library in 
Princeton is great. I read four or five 
books every week.”—John Shew. 


“Money invested in good books for our 
public library is one of the best ways of 
spending public money. This is especially 
true in days of unemployment. Folk, 
young or old, who have no work, will find 
something. If we give them good read- 
ing, we do a lot in preventing crime.”— 
Principal C. J. Kreilkamp. 

The library has circulated 7,788 books 
during 1935. Their collection of 938 vol- 
umes has been supplemented by about 500 
books from the Traveling Library. 

The Women’s Club members, the libra- 
ry’s original sponsors, have completed a 
fund to buy an unabridged dictionary for 
the library. 

In “Library News,” not only are new 
books mentioned, but also the names of 
persons to whom library cards are issued. 

The teachers of the Princeton schools 
gave to the library new drapes at the 
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windows, adding to the cheerfulness of 
the room. 


Reedsburg. The library is the recipient 
of bound volumes of the Free Press. Mr. 
and Mrs. Seamons, donors, have for 
many years had the paper bound in year- 
ly volumes for the library. 


Rice Lake. Miss Gladys I. Friday, li- 
brarian, was made chairman of the small 
libraries’ round table for the 1936 state 
library meeting. 

Library costs in Rice Lake are reported 
low as compared with 6 other cities of the 
same relative population. While Rice 
Lake lends more books per person, 14.3, 
the cost per person is only 58 cents as 
compared with other libraries, spending 
71 cents per capita with 7.5 books per 
person; 80 cents with 14 books per cap- 
ita; $1.21 with 13.1 books per capita. 

The finance committee of the board had 
its budget for 1936 approved by the city 
council, and as a result will have $3,345 
this year as against $3,040 of last year. 
The increase will be distributed over 
books, from $600 to $700; from $75 to 
$135 for binding; from $50 to $70 for 
periodicals, and $5 a month raise for the 
librarian. 

The local paper is reported as having 
backed the increase most cordially. 


Ripon. Ripon College. Mrs. Erna Nohl 
Brunken has presented a collection of 
books to the Lane library as a memorial 
to her husband, Ernest Brunken. 

Other gifts of valuable books have 
come from Mr. Nelson Norris; and from 
the author, Dr. Samuel R. Scholes of 
New York State College, Modern glass 
practice, published by Industrial Publi- 
cations, Inc., Chicago. 


Sauk City. During the past year the 
library has been the recipient of cash 
donations from money deposited in the 
State Bank years ago by various organ- 
izations for activities launched for civic 
projects, etc. 

With the payment of these sums by the 
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bank to former members of these organ- 
izations, they have been loyally donated 
to the library. A list follows: 

The Bathing Beach Promoters (1910) 
through Ed. Lachmund donated $4.60; 
the Community Institute (1914) through 
John Schneider $6.57; The Home Coming 
Committee (1923) through O. R. Buerki 
$28.03; and Joint Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee (1931) through Mrs. L. W. Kar- 
berg and Mrs. John Hahn $27.60, the 
sums totaling $66.80. 

The funds were used towards payment 
of a new 19 volume set of encyclopedia 
The World Book bought for $70.65. 


Shawano. The former club room of the 
library is to be given over for Shawano 
County library headquarters. This comes 
as a result of the growing rural library 
service initiated a year ago by Mrs. 
Veslak, with success so immediate and 
tremendous that the sum of $3000 has 
been voted for the continuing of this ser- 
vice to the 12 stations already established. 

Mrs. Veslak was made vice president 
of the Wisconsin Library Association at 
the Superior meeting. 


Sheboygan Falls. During the fall the 
books which had been given to the library 
and had been duplicated were placed on 
sale. The funds obtained were to pur- 
chase new books. 


Stevens Point. Special emphasis the 
past fall has been on giving instruction 
in the use of the library by Doris Alten- 
berg, children’s librarian. 

Valuable new reference books 
been added to the collection. 

The children attending the story hour, 
for the Thanksgiving story hour made 
their own decorations. 

The council made a 25% salary restor- 
ation for the year; an additional $75 for 
periodicals; $100 more for supplies, and 
$420 for extra help. A convincing report 
and recommendations of the librarian 
were read to the council. 


have 


Superior. Books valued at $15,000 have 
been lost or stolen from the library over 
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a period of 8 years. While a majority of 
losses can be charged to carelessness, 
plans were being made to place WPA 
workers on guard at the doors during the 
busy hours of the day. 

During December a one-week drive to 
collect lost books was carried on by Cen- 
tral High School students. Deposit boxes 
were put at various places. The results 
were remarkable, when 500 books were 
returned to the public library. 


West Allis. The common council has 
granted a budget of $18,500 for 1936 
which is $1,750 more than for 1935. 

Many new books are being added to 
the reference collection among them, Dic- 
tionary of American Biography and En- 
cyclopedia of Social Sciences. 


West Bend. Miss Gertrude Forrester, 
member of the library board, and also 
high school faculty member, was active 
during the fall and winter months in 
emphasizing the place of the library in a 
community. Before a meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club she urged the members to 
stimulate the activity of the public libra- 
ry by making more demands upon it, and 
also gave comparative figures showing 
the local library’s place in relation to 
A. L. A. standards. 

At a meeting of the Woman’s Club 
when the program was in charge of Miss 
Forrester, she had arranged an exhibit 
of 75 library books all of which were 
taken home by members at the end of the 
meeting. Mr. Dudgeon spoke at the meet- 
ing, and publicity was further given to 
library books and service. 


Westfield. The library acknowledges 
the receipt of 19 volumes of Kipling’s 
works from Mrs. Mary Pohl. Mrs. Ken- 
neth Shelp has also given the library 
books. A cash donation was made by 
Miss Elizabeth Knospe. 


Whitewater. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 3 a library demonstration was spon- 
sored by the education committee of the 
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Whitewater Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for various men’s organizations of 
the city. This was done in order to ac- 
quaint the business and professional men 
of the community with the services of the 
library which they might enjoy. Miss 
Blanche A. Smith of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission was the speaker of the 
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evening, telling of the service which the 
local library has to offer with its 13,000 
books, 2500 pamphlets, 40 periodicals in 
addition to a large number of charts, 
maps, pictures. Miss Smith aiso reviewed 
12 or 15 books of particular interest to 
men. Another feature of the evening was 
the presentation of a play. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Religion 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. The power to 
see it through. 1935. 248p. Harper, 
$1.50. 252 
When life goes all to pieces, Handicapped lives, 

How much do we want liberty? How much do we 

want peace? The high uses of serenity, are some 

of the sermon topics treated in this new book. 


Meditations on the 
$1.50. 
232 
An interpretation of Christianity by this dis- 
tinguished Japanese, who is now in America as an 
advocate of the cooperative movement. 


Kagawa, Toyohiko. 
cross. 1935. 211p. Willett, 


Niebuhr, Hulda. Ventures in dramatics 
with boys and girls of the church 
school. 1935. 221p. Scriber, $1.75. 

268.6 

The group of young people with whom the 
author worked were around fifteen years of age, 
too old for the spontaneous dramatizations of child- 
hood, too young for finished dramatic productions. 

She gives the texts of a number of plays that were 

worked out cooperatively, with an account of the 

way in which they were developed. 


Van Dusen, Henry P. God in these times. 
1935. 194p. Scribner, $2. 231 
A discussion of the place of religion in the 
modern age and the concept of God as influenced 
by modern thinking. Has a chapter on The Chris- 
tian critique of communism. 
See Booklist 32: 32 Oct. '35. 


Wieman, Henry N. and Regina W. Nor- 
mative psychology of religion. 1935. 
564p. Crowell, $3.50. 201 


From the point of view of modern psychology, 
the authors approach the question of the essential 


function of religion in human living, with special 
reference to religious training. Will be helpful as 
a guide to church leaders, to laymen seeking to 
work out their own philosophies, and to any who 
have to do with the education and training of the 
young. 


Sociology 


Staley, Eugene. War and the private in- 
vestor. 1935. 562p. Doubleday, $4.50. 
332 


A book published as “part of a cooperative 
project for investigating the causes of war,”’ init- 
iated by the Social Science Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago. A scholarly work 
for the student, rather than the general reader; 
important in relation to recent munitions inves- 
tigations. 


Philology 


Leroy, Olivier. A dictionary of French 
slang. n.d. 237p. Holt, $2.50. 447 
Probably of limited usefulness in most of our 

communities, but in some of the medium and 


larger libraries may be used to supplement the 
dictionary collection. 


Useful Arts 


Hawk, Philip B. Streamline for health. 
1935. 186p. Harper, $2.50. 613.2 
Librarians and readers will differ in their re- 

actions to this book. Its jazzed-up style and vul- 

garized illustrations do poor justice to the sound- 
ness of the advice given. 


Langdon-Davies, John. Radio; the story 
of the capture and use of radio waves. 
1935. 278p. illus. Dodd, $2.50. 

621.384 


A really successful attempt to simplify this 
story for the layman who is willing to study 
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and learn from the beginning. There is no index, 
but helpful outlines precede each chapter. Many 
illustrative diagrams. Should be useful in any 
library. 


Rockwell, F. F. and Grayson, Esther C. 
Flower arrangement. 1935. 137p. 
illus. Macmillan, $3. 635.9 


A clear and simple exposition of methods of 
selecting and arranging flowers for home decora- 
tion, intended for the amateur. The authors em- 
phasize the importance of design as against ma- 
terial, and set forth the underlying principles of 
art which must be applied, while warning against 
a too rigid adherence to hard-and-fast rules. Has 
a chapter on how to cut and keep flowers. Photo- 
graphs and line drawings illustrate the text. For 
all libraries. 

See Booklist 82 :98 Dec. '35. 


Roberts, Edith A. and Laurence, Julia 
R. American ferns; how to know, 
grow and use them. 1935. 98p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 635.9 


A slender little volume, beautifully illustrated 
with photographs, which identifies the ferns, gives 
directions for propagating them from spores, and 
suggests their best use in window boxes and gar- 
dens. Has a key to identification, tables showing 
time for spore collection, time required for de- 
velopment, etc., and a glossary of terms. Authors 
are professors of Botany at Vassar. 

See Booklist 832 :98 Dec. ’35. 


Fine Arts 


Hawes, Harry B. Fish and game, nor or 
never. 1935. 332p. illus. Appleton, 
$3. 799 


A Book on Conservation, citing all the legal 
aspects of the field of sports with rod and reel, 
written by a former U. S. Senator, who knows 
wild life, especially game. A timely book which 
should find a wide public in this state. 

See Booklist 82 :68 Nov. ’35. 


Kvamme, Torstein O. The Christmas 
caroler’s book in song and story. 1935. 
79p. illus. Hall & McCreary, 50c. 783 


This attractive little book, prepared by Mr. 
Kvamme, director of High School music in Stough- 
ton, Wis., did not come to our attention in time 
to be listed with other Christmas material. It 
will be worth having on hand for next season. 
He has arranged some thirty traditional carols, 
words and music, for part singing; with the story 
of the carol and its origin on facing pages. Illus- 
trated with pleasing decorative drawings. 
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Self, Margaret Cabell. Teaching the 
young to ride. 1935. 144p. illus. 
Harper, $2.75. 798 


A riding enthusiast and parent offers instruc- 
tion in riding, jumping and care of horses. The 
first part of the book is directed to parents who 
wish to have their children grow up to enjoy the 
“grandest of sports,” the rest of the advice is for 
professional instructors. Photographic illustra- 
tions and line drawings make her directions more 
explicit. 


Literature 


Kipling, Rudyard. A Kipling pageant. 
1935. 9386p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 824 


A selection of verse and prose made by the 
author himself and seen thru the press shortly 
before his death. This fact gives added interest 
to a volume that may serve now to introduce 
Kipling to a new generation of readers. 

See Booklist 32 :125 Jan. ’36. 


Smith, Addison G. Ten plays from O. 
Henry. 1934. 159p. French, $1.50. 
812 or 822 
Dramatizations of a group of O. Henry stories, 
designed especially for school and college players. 
Scenic designs and a list of essential properties 
are provided for each play and the staging should 
present few difficulties for amateur groups. Per- 
missios must be secured for production. 


History and Travel 


Bagnold, Enid. A diary without dates. 
1935. 146p. Morrow, $1.50. 940.48 


A diary kept during the first year of the war 
by a bewildered young nurse who was dismissed 
from her post for writing it. With delicacy and 
restraint gives an unforgettable picture of bru- 
tality, suffering and futility. Altho a much slighter 
book, will have some of the same appeal for to- 
day’s younger generation as Testament of youth. 

See Booklist 82 :186 Jan. ’36. 


Barnes, Harry Elmer. The history of 
western civilization. 2v. 1935. Har- 
court, $10. 901 
Only a few of our so-called general readers will 

care to follow this book through. For these few, 

it offers a sweeping view and an interesting in- 
terpretation of western culture. Has numerous 
maps and excellent bibliographies. 

See Booklist 82 :59 Nov. ’35. 


Forman, Harrison. Through forbidden 
Tibet. 1935. 275p. illus. Longmans, 
$3.50. 915.1 
The author traveled into Tibet with only na- 

tives as companions. With a knowledge of Chinese 
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to begin with, he later picked up enough of the 
native tongue to make his way about. His ad- 
ventures are interesting and he presents many 
valuable observations on dances, religion, costume 
and customs, natural resources, archaeology, and 
similar subjects. 


Linderman, Frank B. American. new ed. 

323p. illus. World Bk. Co., $1. 970.1 

This biography of a plains Indian (Plenty-Coups 
chief of the Crows), first published in 1930 (Bu1- 
LETIN May ’30), is here issued in an attractive 
and inexpensive edition for schools. Especially 
recommended for small libraries and high school 
collections. 


Biography 


Caulaincourt, Armand, Marquis de. With 
Napoleon in Russia. 1935. 422p. il- 
lus. Morrow, $4. 921 


These memoirs which, after 100 years, have 
just come to light, are a distisct addition to 
Napoleonic literature. 

See Booklist 32 :106 Dec. ’35. 


Clemens, Cyril, ed. Mark Twain wit and 
wisdom. 1935. 167p. Stokes, $1.75. 
921 


New Mark Twain anecdotes, compiled by his 
nephew, with a foreword by Stephen Leacock. 


Ellsworth, Lincoln. Exploring today. 
1935. 194p. Dodd, $1.75. 910 


In a fashion to interest boys and young men, 
a distinguished explorer draws on his own ex- 
periences and advestures and writes of the op- 
portunities still open in the field of exploration 
and of the qualifications and training required. 
See Booklist 32 :104 Dec. ’35. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Portrait of a family. 
1936. 456p. illus. Stokes, $3. 920 


Eleanor Farjeon who has contributed so much 
to the children’s literature of our time, writes 
here of her own childhood and of the early life 
of her parents. Her father, B. L. Farjeon, an 
English Jew, was a popular Victorian novelist, 
considered Charles Dickens’ successor. Her mother 
was the daughter of Joe Jefferson, the American 
actor. Some readers would have preferred a more 
direct narrative style. Others will find it too 
much colored by the author’s grief for her mother, 
who had recently died. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde and Mills, Es- 
ther Burnell. Enos Mills of the Rock- 
ies. 1935. 260p. Houghton, $2.50. 

921 
Biography of this lover of the Rocky Moun- 
tains who as a boy of seventeen, at his first sight 
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of the high peaks, knew that this was to be his 

home. His experiences as a Nature Guide, his 

successful efforts to establish Rocky Mountain 

Park, and his long fight against the water power 

interests for conservation are part of the story. 
See Booklist 82 :147 Jan. °36. 


King, Marina. Sunrise to evening star. 
1935. 314p. illus. Funk, $3. 921 


A delightful autobiography by a woman who 
lived all her life in South Africa. Her experiences 
included a nine month’s trek by ox team from 
Cape Colony to Natal at the age of six, a honey- 
moon in London, where she and her husband 
were entertained by the Prince of Wales, farm- 
ing and hotel keeping in various parts of Africa 
and, at 74, a motor trip with her daughter cover- 
ing nearly the length of the continent. 


Knaplund, Paul. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy. 1935. 303p. Harper, $2.50. 
921 
A recognized scholar in the field of English 
history, Professor of History at the University of 
Wisconsin, has made a study of one phase of 
Gladstone’s career. Of him he says: “He fought 
in vain, and his reputation has suffered thereby. 
But in this age of uncertainty, distrust, depres- 
sion, and war scares, it may be well to study how 
he hoped to lead mankind in the path of justice 
and peace.” 


Marble, Annie Russell. From ’prentice 
to patron; the life story of Isaiah 
Thomas. 1935. 326p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $3. 921 
As author of a history of Printing which is 

our chief source of information about colonial 

printers, and as founder of the American Anti- 
quarian society, the subject of this biography has 

two claims on posterity. Born in Boston in 1749, 

he became in his own times one of the leading 

influences in the dissemination of knowledge thru 
the printing and distribution of books. 


Marbot, Jean Baptiste. Adventures of 
General Marbot; ed. by John W. 
Tomason. 1935. 499p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $3. 921 
Another volume of Napoleonic memoirs; not 

as important or as reliable as the Caulaincourt 


volume, but presented in attractive form with 
illustrations by the editor. 


Putnam, Samuel. Marguerite of Na- 
varre: first modern woman. 1935. 
391p. Coward, $3.50. 921 


A biography of the sister of Francis I, a woman 
of independent character and literary attainment. 
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Readers of Zweig’s recent life of Mary Stuart 
and Hackett’s life of Francis I will find it cf 
especial interest. For medium and larger libraries. 


Molony, William O'Sullivan. New armor 


for old. 1935. 442p. Holt, $3. 921 

The autobiography of a mental case, a man 
suffering from both agoraphobia and claustro- 
phobia over a period of many years. The trouble 
came to a climax during his service in Geneva 
with the League of Nations. There he was placed 
in an institution that accomplished his cure. JIn- 
teresting, but long and at times confused. For 
larger libraries. 


Thomas, Elisabeth Finley. Ladies, lov- 
ers and other people. 1935. 279p. 
Longmans, $2.50. 921 


Written with a light and estertaining touch, 
this book of reminiscences of the author’s days in 
society and in art circles at home and abroad will 
please many readers. 


Van Dyke, Tertius. Henry Van Dyke. 
1935. 444p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 921 


There will be many readers, brough up on 
Little Rivers, Fisherman’s Luck and The story of 
the other wise man, who will be interested in this 
life of their author. They may feel, however, that 
the son, who writes the book, was too close to his 
subject to do it full justice. Somewhat padded 
out with quotations from Vas Dyke’s correspond- 
ence and writings. 


Fiction 


Batterham, Rose. Pleasure piece. 1935. 
290p. Harper, $2. 


A story that has the appeal of many books 
about the southern mountaineers: quaintness and 
charm in speech and outlook. Tells the story of 
an innocent mountain girl, brought up entirely 
away from the world by a father who is a fugi- 
tive from the law. Betrayed by one man, she finds 
security in the love of another. Scenes that might 
give offense are handled with dignity; still, there 
may be readers who will object. 


Bindloss, Harold. Sweetwater ranch. 
1935. 311p. Stokes, $2. 


A novel of Saskatchewan in the author’s usual 
manner. 


Dunstan, Mary. Snow against the sky. 
1936. 360p. Stokes, $2.50. 
A novel that gives some unforgettable pictures 


of scenes in the Swiss Alps. It tells a dramatic 
story, as well. Two men who, unknown to them- 
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selves, are half brothers, meet, as patron and 
guide, and spend a week storm-bound together in 
a hut in the high Alps. Unevenly told, for the 
author is not at home when she leaves the moun- 
tains and tries to write of the sophisticated world, 
but for scenes of storm and grandeur, for the 
thrills and terrors of ski-running among the high 
peaks, she has a masterly hand. 


Goodspeed, Edgar J. The curse in the 
colophon. 1935. 259p. Willett, $2. 


This scholarly adventure into the mystery field 
may not please lovers of the hair-raising variety, 
but others will follow with interest the trail of 
adventure that led from the decipering of a curse 
found at the end of an old manuscript. 


Harding, Bertita. Royal Purple. 1935. 
388p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


The author of The phantom crown (BULLETIN, 
Dec. ’34) turns to fiction in her second book, 
writing a story of Serbia at the beginning of the 
20th century. A well written historical novel. 


Knittel, John. Doctor Ibrahim. 1935. 
386p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A biographical novel telling the story of a poor 
Egyptian boy who realizes his ambition to become 
a doctor, a healer of his people. Told simply and 
convincingly and gives what seems to be a true 
picture of Egyptian life and ways. 


Lawrence, Josephine. If I have four ap- 
ples. 1935. 314p. Stokes, $2.50. 


The financial tangles into which installment 
buying may involve a family are made the basis 
of a good thesis novel. The Hoes, of this story, 
are hopeless, and their roomers, the young Han- 
overs, not much better. At the end there is a 
gleam of hope for one or two of the characters, 
but not much. The others will go right on ex- 
pecting two and two to make five. 


Le May, Alan. The smoky years. 1935. 
298p. Farrar, $2. 


A good western, ranging over the territory from 
Texas to Montana. 


Myers, L. H. The root and the flower. 
n.d. 583p. Harcourt, $3. 


This novel is a triology presented in one volume: 
The near and the far (Butietin, Apr. °80) and 
Prince Jali which were published earlier and are 
here revised, and Rajah Amar which appears for 
the first time. While the scene is court lift in 
India during the reign of Akbar the Great Mogul, 
the emphasis throughout is philosophical rather 
than historical. 

See Booklist 832 :67 Nov. ’85. 
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Sabatini, Rafael. Chivalry. 1935. 292p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


Pleasant, well written historical romance cf 
the 15th century. 


Vaughan, Agnes C. Within the walls. 
1935. 336p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A novel giving a fascinating picture of the 
domestic customs and superstitions in the king’s 
family during the siege of Troy. Andromache is 
made the heroine of the tale, which is told in mod- 
ern language and will appeal to many adult and 
to some younger readers. 

See Booklist 32 :111 Dec. ’85. 


Reprints 


Carroll. As the earth turns. Grosset, $1. 
Kantor. Long remember. Grosset, $1. 

Two fine novels now available in attractive re- 
print form. For annotations see BuLLETIN, Jun. 
"83; Apr. ’34. 


Cooper, James Fenimore. Leatherstock- 
ing tales. Grosset, 50c ea. 

The deerslayer, The Last of the Mohicans, The 
pathfinder, The pioneers and The prairie, now 
made available in a satisfactory inexpensive edi- 
tion. Tale of two cities in the same edition is less 
successful. 


Children’s Books 


Colum, Padriac. The legend of Saint 
Columba. 1935. 156p. illus. Mac 
millan, $2.25. 398 


The story of a famous Irish saint told in the 
happy blending of fact and legend characteristic 
of the sixth century. Emphasis on childhood ex- 
periences heightens the appeal for younger readers. 


Coolidge, Anne. The story of steam. 
1935. 48p. illus. Winston, 60c. 621.1 


From bubbling tea-kettle to stream-lined train, 
the story of steam is told by illustration asd simple 
text. Will be interesting to the child and welcome 
to the non-scientific parent or teacher who is called 
upon to answer questions. 

See Booklist 32 :20 Sept. ’35. 


Field, Walter T. Finding the new world. 
1935. 429p. illus. Ginn, $1. 920 
A first chapter in American history emphasiz- 
ing the human element. Will be useful for sup- 


plementary reading in school or library. For fifth 
grade. 
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Flack, Marjorie. Up in the air. 1935. 


unp. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


The first balloon flight in which passengers were 
taken up occurred in France in 1783. A cock, a 
sheep and a duck were given the doubtful honor 
of being carried into the air. In words and pic- 
tures the incident is related as it might have hap- 
pened. Will delight younger readers. 


Frost, Edwin Brant. Let’s look at the 
stars. 1935. 118p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 523 


A simple interpretation of the heavens by a 
philosopher-scientist. Sun, moon, eclipses, planets, 
comets, meteors and constellations are explained, 
as well as the methods by which they are studied. 
Includes many illustrations which were made at 
the Yerkes Observatory during the 27 years while 
the author was director. 


Gilmour, Margaret. Ameliaranne at the 
seaside. n.d. unp. illus. McKay, $1.50. 


The story is a bit sentimental, but the pictures, 
as in all the books of this series, are delightful. 


Higgins, Frances L. Once at Woodhall. 
1935. 187p. Harper, $1.75. 


Lowry was the little sister in a large, happy 
Quaker family living on an Illinois farm during 
the troubled days of the Civil War. Her story 
gives a vivid picture of the times. 

See Booklist 32 :114 Dec. ’35. 


Hogner, Dorothy C. Navajo winter 
nights. 1935. 180p. Nelson, $1.50. 


While living among the Navajo Indians, the 
author came across stories which had not been 
accessible to English readers. In her retelling, she 
has retained the simplicity and dignity of the 
original version. Pictures by Nils Hogner carry 
out the spirit of the tales. 

See Booklist 82 :77 Nov. ’35. 


Hunt, Mabel L. The boy who had no 
birthday. 1935. 259p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.75. 

Story of an orphan boy who realizes his two 
ambitions, to be a doctor and to have a real birth- 
day. Gives a faithful picture of village life in 
Indiana in the ’70’s. For boys and girls 9-12. 

See Booklist 32: 77 Nov. ’35. 


Maloy, Lois. Arabella. 1935. unp. illus. 
Scribner, $1.50. 
When Judy and John ride the merry-go-round 


horse, Arabella, they learn that she longs to go 
away and see the world, so they take her with 
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them. The story is gaily told and illustrated for 
youngest readers. 
See Booklist 82 :77 Nov. ’35. 


Masefield, John. The box of delights. 
1935. 311p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


The strange adventures of Kay Harker in Mid- 
night folk (BuLLETIN, Oct. ’28) are continued as he 
comes home from school for the holidays and meets 
on the train a queer little man with a mysterious 
box. The skillful blending of the plausible asd 
the impossible will be appreciated by the type of 
mind that enjoys fantasies. 


Rhoda. 
1935. 


Susan and Arabella, 
247p. illus. Little, 


Morris, 
pioneers. 
$1.75. 


When Susan and her parents went west in a 
prairie schooner, Arabella, the doll went along. 
This story tells of life in the Oregon woods and 
the adventures with Indians. A substantial addi- 
tion to pioneer literature for younger readers. 

See Booklist 32 :115 Dec. ’35. 


Noble, T. Tertius. A round of carols. 
1935. 72p. illus. Oxford Univ. Press, 
$2. 783 


A book of 35 carols of all seasons and all ages, 
planned for the use and enjoyment of children. 
Dr. Noble of St. Thomas’s Church in New York 
has simplified the piano accompaniments as much 
as possible, while keeping the true carol feeling 
in the harmony. Words appear directly under the 
music to make them less difficult for children to 
follow. The illustrations are by Helen Sewell. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Chinese twins. 
1935. 166p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 


Life in modern China as experienced by ten- 
year-old Golden Boy and his twin sister Moon Flow- 
er, who ran away from home and a hated mar- 
riage in order that she might become educated. 


Purnell, Idella. Pedro the potter. 1935. 


144p. illus. Nelson, $1.50. 


Pedro, a 12 year old Mexican boy, continued to 
make the pottery upon which the family livelihood 
depended after his father was driven from home 
by a false accusation. An interesting story into 
which we find interwoven bits of folklore and 
tradition. 

See Booklist 32 :78 ’35. 


(February, 1936 


St. Clair, Mabelle H. Sammy the baby 
seal. 1935. 118p. illus. Harcourt, 
$1.25. 


Sammy, the baby seal, proved to be a faithful 
and interesting pet for Sally and Dicky during a 
vacation on Puget Sound. The story tells of the 
tricks they taught him and the games they played 
and will please younger readers. 

See Booklist 82 :115 Dec. '35. 


Tousey, Sanford. Steamboat Billy. 1935. 
unp. illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 


A picture book with interesting factual material 
about river boats of a generation ago. There is 
considerable romance, and the style of presentation 
is well suited to boys of six to nine. 

See Booklist 82 :115 Dec, ’35. 


Sayers, Frances Clarke. Mr. Tidy Paws. 
1935. 64p. illus. Viking, $1.50. 


Tells how a little black cat with just three 
white hairs brought luck and fortune to Christo- 
pher and his grandmother. For boys and girls of 
seven and over. 

See Booklist 82 :78 Nov. 85. 


Turpin, Edna. Three circus days. 1935. 
96p. illus. Macmillan, $1. 


After the five Brown children visit the circus 
tents and see the animals perform, they have 
their own circus in their back yard. Told in words 
simple enough for first graders to read by them- 
selves. 


Weber, Henriette. The prize song, stor- 
ies of famous operas. 1935. 272p. 


illus. Oxford, $3. 782 


Fifteen of the best known operas are retold 
for Junior High readers. Some of the themes and 
scores are included. Brief histories of the operas 
form the appendix, with the pronounciation of dif- 
ficult names, 

See Booklist 32 :114 Dec. ’85. 


Wheelock, Sarah. The three little War- 
rens. 1935. 227p. illus. Stokes, $1.75. 


This is a fine, wholesome story of family life 
as lived by the Warren children, their friends and 
pets, a generation ago. The appeal is due in part 
to the ease with which it fits into any pattern of 
normal childhood and meets the request for true 
stories. 

See Booklist 82 :116 Dec. ’35. 








